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AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Tue following article is from the Dumfries (Scottish) Journal, and we republish it, 
* with great satisfaction, as an evidence of the favor which the cause of colonization is 
sure to meet with, wherever it is candidly investigated and thoroughly understood : 


Tue friends of the Dumfries Liberian Society lie under no 
necessity of defending the conduct of their American fellow 
laborers with the view of recommending to the favor of the public 
the principles which they themselves have adopted, because the 
plan of colonizing the coast of Africa with free blacks, viewed as a 
British object, must stand or fall on its own merits, as the means 
of civilizing and christianizing that injured continent, whatever may 
be the views of its trans-atlantic supporters. But it is undoubtedly 
a matter of no trifling importance to be able to show that the 
arguments by which an attempt has been made to prejudice the 
public mind against the society in which this admirable scheme 
originated, are altogether void of any solid foundation. One of the 
most imposing and influential of these arguments, as our readers 
are aware, is that the Colonization Society, under the show of 
promoting the interests of the free blacks, was in fact covertly sup- 
porting slavery in America, the object of many of its advocates 
being, as is alleged, to get quit of the one class that they may have 
it in their power more closely to rivet the’ chains round the limbs 
of the other. There seemed to be something so very preposterous 


in this statement that it never made any impression on our own 
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mind, more especially, knowing as we did the benevolent and 
christian source in which the “Society took its rise. We have 
indeed been enabled in more than one instance to afford direct 
evidence that the opponents of the colonization scheme in the 
United States take up ground directly the reverse of its opponents 
on this side of the Atlantic; and that while this scheme excites in 
Britain the hostility of the ultra abolitionists from an apprehension 
that its operations favor the cause of slavery, it excites in America 
the virulent hostility of the slave-holders, from a well-founded con- 
viction that it is sapping the very foundation of the system on 
which the oppressions of the white man are founded. To the 
documents we have already published in proof of this opinion, we 
are happy to add another, copied from the Columbia, a South 
Carolina paper, in the interests of the slave-holders. The article 
in question is headed ‘ Colonization is Abolition ;’ and after insert- 
ing an excellent letter of Professor Porter in favor of the Coloni- 
zation Society, the editor goes on to say— 

‘Such disclaimers as this should not clear up the southern dis- 
trust of northern interference with the dangerous, nay, fatal sub- 
ject. Dangerous, we mean to southern tranquility—fatal to the 
present political connection between the north and us. What care 
we for disclaimers while the incendiary work goes on ; or of what 
value are the disavowals of the politic, while ‘these very men are, 
perhaps, all the while the most dangerous promoters of all that can 
work us mischief? ‘The universal ground on which these people 
place their assurances to us, is the constitution of the United States. 
Do they mean to mock us: > Which of our rights that the majority 


ever thought it worth their while to invade did the constitution ever. 


secure usin? * * Another equally general ground of their de- 
fence is, that they are not in favor of Mr. Garrison’s plans—that 
they are advocates and zealous promoters of colonization. “This 
it seems ought to satisfy the south. And yet, which of these two 
plans is most dangerous to us? which has done us most hurt? 
Not that of the open and direct abolitionists certainly. If slave 
property is made insecure—if the quiet and content of the negro 
is chased away—if the timid among our own people catch the 
alarm, and by their weakness assist the efforts for injuring our prop- 
erty and lessening our safety—we owe it, not to the wild fanatics 
whose notion our people can in no sort adopt, but to that other and 
subtler plan, which, while equally impracticable as to what it aims 
at, yet allures men into it merely by seeming to offer a middle 
way. Itis utterly incapable of effecting the object i it avows in the 
south. It does promote in the best possible manner—the only 
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possible manner, the scheme of its rival—the scheme which inthe 
south it disavows. The north prefer it, not because it does not aim 
at abolition, but because it offers the surest and speediest means of 
accomplishing it. 'To that its operations are rapidly leading. If 
the present union continue, that Society will go on enlarging, ex- 
tending itself, making fresh converts, organizing a larger and larger 
army of beggars and preachers, whose zeal will grow with their 
success, and with the fame and gain of the enterprise. The ne- 
groes they cannot remove, except just enough to disquiet the rest. 
How should half a nation be removed 3,000 iniles? But the So- 
ciety will go on, till by spreading a wider and fiercer zeal, by ren- 
dering the negro restless, by making his labor unprofitable, it will 
at last drive the master in mere despair, to try the mad and sud- 
den remedy which all this was preparing. Then will come avowed 
and direct abolition, under the auspices of this very Society.’ 

We do not know that a single word more is necessary in order 
to show the utter injustice of the attack which has been made on 
the American Colonization Society on the ground of their being 
abettors of slavery. Here is a most zealous and thorough-paced 
advocate of the slave-system who proves to demonstration that the 
very opposite is the true view of the subject ; and that the friends 
of slavery have not more dangerous enemies than that Society. 
But we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of giving one or two 
extracts. from documents of a more private nature which have been 
communicated to us. 


Copy of a Letter from Mrs. Sigourney, the celebrated American Poetess, to a Mem- 
ber of the Edinburgh Ladies’ Liberian Society, dated Hartford, Juiy 4th, 1833. 


‘My Dear Mrs. : With what delight have I perused your 
letter, enclosing the circular, and the noble expression of the feel- 
ings of the ladies of Edinburgh for Liberia, that little Zoar in a 
waste and howling desert. 1 pray you to permit me to extend 
across the ocean the hand of fervent, sisterly affection. May the 
Angel of the Everlasting Covenant bless every one of you, and 
gather you at last under his wings, where there is “ fullness of 
joy.” * # * * * * 

‘You inquire respecting the sentiments of the colored popula- 
tion of New England, on the subject of emigration to Liberia. 
They are to a considerable extent, prejudiced against it. The 
leaders of the emancipation party, have taken pains, by disseminat- 
ing newspapers among them, and by public addresses to them, as 
well as by private letters to the more intelligent, to convince them 
that there is wiliness in the designs of the Colonization Society ; 
that the slaves are driven thither against their will as to a charnel 
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house or sepulchre. Their minds, not being trained to logical rea- 
soning, have very generally taken assertion for fact; and but slight 
efforts to undeceive them have been made. Their opinions as a 
body of people, on this point have been but little regarded. ‘The 
friends of the Colonization Society in this region, have been too 
much occupied with mightier matters, to turn aside for the scru- 
ples of those who had no grievance to be redressed. ‘They have 
kept their eye steadily on the miseries of the slave, and upon the 
throne of that Being who has power to break the yoke of the op- 
pressor. They have feared that these good men who have thought 
themselves bound by conscience to oppose them, and to demand 
entire and immediate abolition, were but rivetting the chains of the 
slave. For an evil that has been wrought for centuries into the 
elements of material existence, twisted with the framework of so- 
ciety,— incorporated with the interests and passions and senses of 
men, is not to be suddenly or slightly exterminated like a rootless 
weed. None can more deeply than themselves deplore the guilt 
of slavery, its warfare with the free and just spirit of the Gospel, 

and its peculiar stain on the annals of a nation so conspicuously 
professing freedom, and promising equal rights to all. But the 
very magnitude of the evil demands judgment i in the choice of the 
remedy. Indiscriminate zeal, while it destroys the tares, might 
root up the wheat also. To establish a colony in Africa, by vol- 
untary removal, to restore the kidnapped race to their sorrowing 
mother, fitted not only to rise to the level which for ages had been 
denied them, but to be instruments of her own regeneration, is a 
policy safe, philanthropic, and Christian, and one which God hath 


deigned signally to bless. The only argument adduced against it ~ 


which possesses much force, is its feebleness and inadequacy to the 
extent of the evil. But let Christian zeal arise in its energy and 
majesty, and this reproach shall be wiped away. Let the vota- 
ries of benevolence labor, and the prayers of the saints go up and 
cease not, till Africa to her utmost limits become a Liberia for the 
returning exile, till our dark-browed brethren forget the name of 
slave, and Ethiopia stretching out her hands to God implore for- 
giveness for those who have repaid earthly wrongs with the news 
of a Saviour. 
‘ May the divine blessing continually be with and around you. 


Your sincere friend, 
Lyp1a H. Sicourney.’ 


Extract of a letter from Miss Margaret Mercer, the lady who sold her property to fit 
out a vessel for Liberia, whither she sent those negroes who had been in the relation of 
slaves to herself. 
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‘CEDAR Pakk, (near Philadelphia) June 25th, 1833. 


* * * ‘Tam endeavoring to extend a Society which has 
been in operation for some time, under the denomination of the 
“ Cedar Park Liberian Society.” Our plan is to aid in establish- 
ing a high school in Liberia; for which purpose we propose this 
year to devote our funds to educating two young men selected by 
the Governor of Liberia for the purpose—supporting and giving 
them every advantage of a perfect course of College exercises in 


Edinburgh. 


(Signed) MarGaret MERCER.’ 





[From the African Repository. ] 


*A VINDICATION OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 
AND THE COLONY OF LIBERIA,’ 


. Tuts is the title of an article, extracted from the ‘ Herald of 
Peace,’ a leading English periodical, and from the pen of Mr. J. 
Bevans, the accomplished Editor of that Journal. The publica- 
tion was caused by an attack of Mr. C. Stuart on the Colonization 
Society, in which an account, previously given in the Herald of 
Peace of the Liberian Colony, had been impugned. Mr. B. in- 
troduces his reply with a comprehensive view of the history and 
present condition of slavery in the U. States, in the course of which 
he exhibits the following parallel between the proceedings of the 
U. States and those of Great Britain, concerning the slave-trade 
and slavery: 


‘ Both countries have abolished the slave trade, and have denounced the prosecution 
of it as piracy or felony. In America, of twenty-one slave states, nine have abolished 
slavery, and three of the new states, from their first formation, prohibited the introduction 
of slavery. Great Britain has seven crown, and thirteen chartered slave colonies. The 
executive branch of our legislature has power to abolish slavery in the crown colonies, 
without the intervention of the other two branches of the legislature; and the British 
legislature has power, by legal enactment, to abolish slavery in the thirteen chartered 
colonies, It is well known that the answer to the question, What has been done by our 
own government, or by the colonial legislatures, towards the abolition of slavery ? would 
be, NOTHING. It is true that the same answer must be given, if the same question were 
put, with respect to the American general government; but then that government is 
powerless ; it cannot abolish slavery by any legislative act; but the local legislatures of 
the states, which assimilate with our Jocal legislatures, had the power, and several of 
them have exercised it, by abolishing slavery. On the subject of slavery, America has, 
therefore, done more than Great Britain, notwithstanding her Congress had not, like our 
Parliament, any power to enforce such a measure upon them.’ 
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This just, and as coming from a foreigner, this generous defence 
of the American character, exhibits a pleasing contrast to the libels 
uttered against it on the same shore, by an American ‘citizen !’ 

Mr. B. then gives some interesting details of the ‘ exertions of 
the benevolent and humane in each country’ on the subject of 
slavery, and particularly of the origin and progress of the American 
Colonization Society. He next analyses, with a masterly pen, 
the attacks of Mr. Stuart on this Institution, and refers to the re- 
ports of the Board of Managers as indicating the true purposes of 
the society, to the speeches at the seventh annual meeting of Mr. 
Harper and Mr. Mercer, and to their difference of opinion on 
a particular question, but concurrence as to those purposes. Mr. 
B. examines and refutes the argument attempted by Mr. Stuart 
on Mr. Clay’s speech delivered to the Colonization Society of 
Kentucky ; cites the speech of Mr. William Ladd, of Minot, in 
the State of Maine, delivered at Exeter, N. H., July 4, 1826, 
and Mr. Jefferson’s opinions ; deduces from various particulars the 
fact that approbation of the Colonization Society, is the predomi- 
nant sentiment on that subject, in the U. States; notices Mr. 
Stuart’s perversion of a passage in a speech of Mr. Key, with the 
pregnant remark, that ‘there is more tact than honesty in this 
manner of giving quotations ;’ and compares his representations 
concerning the Colony with ascertained facts. 

It is by no means surprising that Mr. Stuart should denomi- 
nate the American Colonization Society ‘ ministers of hell and 
children of the devil.’* The fury of these epithets is well con- 
sorted with the folly of making misquotations, which the slight- 


est inspection shows to be fraudulent. But it is somewhat curi-. 


ous that with every wish to see the Society destroyed, and with 
palpable indifference as to the means which he contributes towards 
that end, Mr. Stuart should vouchsafe the following admissions : 


‘First—For Africa it is good. It interrupts the African slave trade within its own 
limits ; and the least interruption to that nefarious traffic is an unspeakable good. 

‘Second.—For the few colored people who prefer leaving their native country and 
emigrating to Africa, it is unquestionably a great blessing. 

‘ Third.—To the slaves, whose slavery it has been, or may be, the means of commuting 
into transportation, it is a blessing, just in as far as transportation is a lesser evil than 
slavery; and this is by no means a trifling good. 

‘ Fourth.—But its highest praise, and a praise which the writer cordially yields to it, is 
the fact, that it forms a new centre ; whence, as from our Sierra Leone, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, civilization and Christianity are radiating through the adjoining darkness. 
In this respect, no praise can equal the worth of these settlements.’ 


* ‘ We have been credibly informed,’ says the Editor of the Herald of Peace, ‘ that at 
a public meeting of a philanthropic institution which was held at Peckham, and at which 
was Mr Cresson, the representative of the American Colonization Society, Mr. Stuart, 
speaking of that society, said, ‘‘they were ministers of hell and children of the devil.’’’ 
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We subjoin Mr. B.’s remarks on the last of these concessions, as 
exhibiting, by the light of example, a decisive distinction between 
the colonizing system and the only other scheme, marked with 
results, which has hitherto been devised for the benefit of the 
African race : 


“On the fourth position we scarcely know what to say: Mr. Stuart’s comparison of 
the colony of Liberia with that of the Cape of Good Hope, where there are 35,500 slaves, 
is SO severe a satire upon the eulogy he conveys, through the comparison, of Liberia, 
that we would dispense with his praise, rather than receive it throngh so polluted a chan- 
nel. -And a comparison of it with the colony of Sierra Leone is but faint praise: it as 
much exceeds the latter, as the latter does that of the Cape of Good Hope. Its highest 
praise is wherein it differs from both those colonies—for though Sierra Leone is not con- 
taminated by the oppressive and degrading system of slavery, and is really productive of 
great benefit to Africa, the mixture of a white and black pupulation keeps up that distine- 
tion of color (if we are not misinformed) which tends not only to a civil, but to a moral 
degradation of the people of color. On the other hand, the colony of Liberia consisting 
wholly of people of color, including the government itself, with the exception of the prin- 
cipal agent or governor, no invidious distinctions are kept up: each man feels that he is 
equal to his fellow, that there is no other distinction but what is produced by superior tal- 
ents and moral qualities. The man of color is governed by his own laws, administered 
by his own people.’ 


Judicious as are Mr. B.’s observations on Mr. Stuart’s conces- 
sions, we are not sure that the Editor of the Phrenological Journal, 
in the article with which we have already made our reders ac- 
quainted, did not say all the subject deserved, when he said, 
‘After this declaration in favor of all that he had denounced, 
we should think we ovent to hear no more of Mr. Stuart.’ 

The following extract from Mr. Bevans’ article, though the 
arithmetic of the case is not stated so favorably for the Society, 
as the present state of things would warrant, is a conclusive answer 
to the objection founded on the alleged imadequacy of the means 
possessed by the Society to its object: 


‘Mr. Stuart endeavors to expose the inability of the American Colonization Society to 
carry into effect the object they profess to have in view. He says, that the Society has 
been established thirteen years ; that the total number transported in that period is 2000; 
which, he says, makes the number transported yearly, 150. Now it was rather more than 
eight years, when Mr. Stuart wrote, since the establishment of the colony of Liberia; 
say eight and a half years, and the rea! annual average of the number of emigrants will be 
236. We advert to this false calculation, not because we would lay any stress upon cal- 
culations of this kind in the infancy of a colony like that of Liberia, but to expose the 
fallacies Mr. Stuart would impose upon us as demonstrable truths. We will dismiss this 
printed document when we have asked one question. Is it not better that 1,500 or 2,000 
slaves should be liberated and restored to their proper rank in society in the land of their 
forefathers, and to annihilate, in Africa. a trade of 10,000 slaves annually, than to sit with 
our arms folded and do nothing, because we cznnot immediately emancipate the whole 
slave population in America ?’ 
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[From the Christian Watchman. } 


VIEW OF SLAVERY. 


Mr. Epiror,—In your last paper ‘ A Baptist’ informed us, that 
during the last two years, he had been endeavoring to obtain a 
satisfactory answer to the common inquiry, whether it is the duty 
of christians to patronize the American Colonization Society ? 
Previously he had thought and acted in its favor; but at length 
felt constrained to lay before his respected brethren a brief arith- 
metical statement of facts, which, it appears, prove to his mind, 
that all hope of removing from this country its colored population 
by means of this Society is delusive; and therefore, whatever 
money is paid into its Treasury under such hope, is, in relation to 
the abolition of slavery, at least, an unavailing charity. He then 
presents his array of figures, to show how little has been done by 
the Society during the seventeen years of its existence, and further- 
more, how many years, and how many dollars will be necessary, 
according to his calculation, to complete the work. Akhough he 
has reflected so long upon the subject, has our brother taken a 
large and comprehensive view of it, and spread it fairly before us ? 
Is his mode of reasoning conclusive, and such as he would have 
us apply to the cause of Missions, as well as to the cause of Colo- 
nization? ‘Take for instance the Mission at Burmah. Tie Mission 
has been established twenty years, and how little, comparatively, 
has been done towards converting the millions of Burmah to the 
Christian Faith? Can he by any arithmetical process demonstrate 
to us, how long it will take to complete the work, which is there 


so well begun? Can he inform us how much money will be 


required, and who will furnish it? No; he cannot. His mode of 
reasoning, we think, in this case would not be satisfactory to his 
own mind ; nor is it otherwise than delusive, when applied to the 
operations of the Colonization Society. The town in which I 
reside contained twenty years ago sixteen hundred inhabitants ; 
during the last twenty years about six hundred persons have made 
a public profession of faith in Christ ; bur during the same period 
the number of inhabitants has increased to about twenty-five 
hundred. We think here, we have been highly blessed with 
revivals of religion ; still the population has increased one-third 
faster than the number of hopeful converts. Now what is to be 
done? Shall we abandon our religious Institutions, and the great 
work of converting sinners, as a hopeless undertaking 3 ? No; let 
us increase our efforts and double our diligence. The American 
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Colonization Society, which has been so often repudiated of late, 
aims at the temporal, spiritual and everlasting welfare of the 
colored population in the United States; and commenced the 
great work, if not at the only accessible point, at the point which 
promised the greatest success ; and while pursuing their benevo- 
lent labors, they seek their country’s good, and the good. of 
benighted Africa. ‘This Society was projected, and has been, and 
still is, carried forward by some of the greatest and best men in 
our land. Did these great, and good, and wise men ever expect 
to remove from this country all its colored population? So it 
would seem from our brother’s view of the subject; for he says, 
that all hope of this kind, by means of this Society is delusive. All 
this Society ever proposed to do in this respect, was to remove to 
Liberia such of our free colored people, as were willing to go, so 
fast as the friends of the Society might furnish the means of doing 
it. For one, I think it much to be regretted, that their means 
have not been more proportionate to the object. But our brother’s 
conclusion is no less erroneous, than his hope is delusive. ‘All 
hope of removing from this country its colored population, by means 
of this Society, is delusive ; and therefore, whatever money is paid 
into its treasury under such hope, is, in relation to the abolition of 
slavery, at deast an unavailing charity.’ Thus it seems, according 
to this remarkable statement and conclusion, that slavery in the 
United States can never be abolished, until our colored population 
shall be removed from our country. Now I ask, where did our 
brother Baptist get such an impression? And why should he 
wish to make such an impression upon the minds of his brethren ? 
It is with the hope, that he will look at this subject a little longer, 
and consider more fully the object of the Colonization Society, and 
what it has actually accomplished, before he gives up the ship. 
Little indeed has been done compared with what remains to be 
done ; but let us not despise the day of small things. ‘The work 
1S great, and requires time, and patience, and persevering efforts. 
The Society has labored under great embarrassments, yet it has 
suceeded in bringing the subject of slavery and the evils connected 
with it before the public, and by the blessing of God has secured 
no small share of public favor. It has adopted the most practica- 
ble method of diminishing the number of slaves in our land; has 
established a colony on the coast of Africa three hundred miles in 
extent, and of the colonists about one thousand were slaves, who 
were manumitted on condition of their removal to Liberia. Now, 
owners of slaves are willing to give them their freedom faster than 
the Society is able to transport them. The Legislatures of sixteen 
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states have passed Resolves, approving the object of the Society. 
Virginia and Maryland have made liberal public grants to aid the 
Society, and its successful operations are increasing every year. All 
this has been accomplished within seventeen years. Is this the 
time to. withhold our patronage ? Is it nothing that one thousand 
immortal beings, once held in servitude, now enjoy the Rights of 
of Freemen? Has not the great work of Abolition begun? And 
may we not hope, that after a few years more, public sentiment 
will become so favorable to the object, that many slaveholders will 
be ready to manumit their slaves without insisting upon their 
removal to Liberia, provided the Society should not have the 
means of transporting them all, or some of them should not wish to 
go? Is anything too great for the Lord to accomplish? I see 
nothing in the case so hopeless. Let us bless God that so much 
has been done ; and let us hope and pray, that soon every state in 
the Union may follow the example of Virginia and Maryland ; and 
that even Congress may appropriate some of the millions of our 
National Revenue to this great and good work, and it will be 
effected ; and our colored population will receive that favorable 
and affectionate regard, to which, as fellow-beings, they are so 
justly entitled. Suppose, if you please, it will require twenty-five 

ears more to accomplish the object; and suppose, furthermore, 
that three hundred and fifty millions of dollars will be necessary ; 
what is this sum among so many? In years past, fifty millions of 
dollars have been expended annually for ardent spirits, which with 
fifty millions more had better been cast into the sea. Now, let 
only fifty millions of our money be applied annually to the work of 
Emancipation and Colonization, and in twenty-five years we can 
raise twelve hundred and fifty millions for these objects, if neces- 
sary. For the sake of my fellow creatures now in bondage, for 
the sake of my country, and for the sake of benighted Africa, I 
am a friend and patron of the American Colonization Society, and 
must continue sc to be, until some more solid arguments than any 
I have yet seen, shall be brought against it. 
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SLAVERY. 


Tue immortal poet Cowper, during the discussion of the slave 
trade in Parliament, had been frequently solicited to put forth an 
appeal on this subject. To these importunities he uniformly turned a 
deaf ear; and the reasons which he offered for declining to issue a 
poem on so revolting a subject, are thus expressed :—‘ “There are 
some scenes of horror on which my imagination has dwelt, not 
without some complacency ; but then they are such scenes as 
God, not man produces ; ; in earthquakes, high winds, and tempes- 
tuous seas, there is something grand as well as terrible ; but when 
man is tempted to disturb, there is such meanness in the design, 
and such cruelty in the execution, that I both hate and despise the 
whole operation, and feel it a degradation to poetry to employ her 
in the description of it. I hope also, that the generality of my 
countrymen have more generosity in their nature than to want the 
fiddle of verse to go before them in the performance of an act to 
which they are invited by the loudest calls of humanity.’ The 
poet, however, has touched the question with his charming pen; 
and the following lines will be read with some zest at the present 
crisis. 

THE MORNING DREAM. 


’T was in the glad season of spring, 
Asleep at the dawn of the day, 
I dreamed what I cannot but sing, 
So pleasant it seemed as I lay. 
I dreamed that on ocean afloat, 
Far hence to the westward I sail’d, 
While the billows high lified the boat, 
And the fresh-blowing breeze never failed. 


In the steerage a woman I saw, 
Such at least was the form that she wore, 
Whose beauty impressed me with awe, 
Ne’er taught me by woman before. 
She sat, and a shield at her side 
Shed light, like a sun, on the waves, 
And smiling divinely, she cried— 
{ go to make freemen of slaves. 


Then raising her voice to a strain, 
The sweetest that ear ever heard, 
She sung of the slave’s broken chain, 
Wherever her glory appeared. 
Some clouds which had over us hung, 
Fled, chased by her melody clear, 
And methought while she liberty sung 
’T was liberty only to hear. 
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Thus swiftly dividing the flood, 
To a slave-cultured island we came, 
Where a demon, her enemy, stood, 
Oppression—his terrible narae. 
In his hand, as the sign of his sway, 
A scourge, hung with lashes, he bore, 
And stood looking out for his prey 
From Africa’s sorrowful shore. 


But soon, as approaching the land, 
The goddess-like woman he viewed, 
The scourge he let fall from his hand, 
With blood of his subjects imbrued. 
I saw him both sicken and die, 
And the moment the monster expired, 
Heard shouts that ascended the sky, 
From thousands with rapture inspired, 


Awaking how could I but muse 
At what such a dream should betide 7 
But soon my ear caught the glad news, 
Which served my weak thought for a guide, 
That BriTanntA, renowned o’er the waves 
For the hatred she ever has shown 
To the black-sceptred rulers of slaves, " 
Resolves to have none of her own. 





INSTRUCTION OF SLAVES. 

Tue Southern Religious Telegraph contains a report of a committee of students of 
the Union Theological Seminary, on the subject ef the religious instruction of the colored 
population. We give a part of it, as it probably expresses the general sentiment of 
religious people at the south upon this subject. 


Tue chief facts elicited by the deliberations of the committee 
were, ‘ That religious instruction might be given to the blacks by 
oral instruction, after the manner of Bible Classes, and by preach- 
ing to them at particular seasons, where they are exclusively 
addressed in order to excite that personal and direct interest and 
attention, which their attendance on the ministry of the word with 
their more enlightened masters, would not be calculated to secure. 
That the style of preaching to cultivated minds is generally above 
their capacity to derive that knowledge, which is able to make 
them wise unto salvation. The committee furthermore express 
their conviction of the utility, and they must say the duty of chris- 
tian heads of families, to cause their household servants to be 
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present during family worship. The judicious selection of portions 
of the sacred scripture, which might be read and briefly commented 
on in their hearing around the family altar, they doubt not would 
be of essential service to their servants in the better understanding 
of the gospel, when preached from the sacred desk. ‘That the 
servants would be better servants, more attached to their owners, 
and more contented and happy, were this course generally pursued, 
they have no doubt. With regard to plantation servants, such 
advice and encouragement as is calculated to induce them willingly 
to attend the preaching of the gospel or oral instruction, after the 
manner of the Bible Classes, appears to offer the most efficient 
plan the committee can at present devise or recommend. 

The committee have the best evidence before them, viz. facts, 
of the benefits of religious instruction to the colored people. In 
the western part of the state of N. C. where hundreds are members 
of the church, (by the preaching to them personally, and the 
Bible Class plan) they are more contented, exemplary and faith- 
ful, than perhaps in any part of the southern states. The course 
there pursued is, ‘ the exhibition of divine truth to them in the 
most unimpassioned, plain, pungent, searching and faithful manner ; 
and this is found to do them the most good. ‘They are generally 
strongly inclined to believe that the amount of feeling is the 
standard of judgment in religious matters, and that everything is 
above their comprehension that does not feed their craving for 
mere animal excitement.’ ‘They are not admitted to church 
privileges on their first application, but are examined carefully— 
then kept on trial and put under a course of instruction for six 
months. If, at the end of that time, they give good evidence of 
piety, they are admitted. ‘The honor of religion and the salva- 
tion of their own souls imperiously demand the utmost caution and 
deliberation in their admission to church privileges. It is easy to 
produce an excitement among them, but difficult so to manage it 
as to prevent them from self-deception. Many of them are easily 
alarmed, and. prone to seek protection in the church, and unless 
well and carefully instructed may be deluded with the hope of 
salvation, without pardon or purity.” The committee are satisfied 
that it is easy to secure a good degree of grateful attention to 
teachers and preachers of the gospel among the colored people. 
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[From the New York Observer. } 


A LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE OF COLOR. 


Messrs. Epirors :—Aware that you take a lively interest in 
the subject of the improvement and elevation of our colored popu- 
lation, I am free to address you in behalf of a Library and Read- 
ing Room lately opened by the executive committee of the Phe- 
nix Society, for their benefit. 

The institution is located in spacious rooms, second story of the 
north-west corner of Canal and Mercer streets. Connected with 
it, is a classic school of ten or twelve promising youth. Much 
good, it is hoped, will result from the successful prosecution of the 
purposes of this establishment. 

The establishment of schools, of libraries, of reading rooms, and 
the delivery of public lectures for our benefit, I trust will be seed 
sown in good ground. : 

Some among us are poor, and ignorant, and vicious, because we 
have been neglected. 'The time has come, in which we sincerely 
hope our community will not stop to find fault with our oppressed 
people, but turn their attention to their education, and to the im- 
provement of their condition. Permit me, therefore, through your 
useful paper, to solicit donations from the favored citizens of New 
York, in hooks, maps, papers, money, &c. for the benefit of our 
feeble institution. And I would beg the benevolent ladies of our 
city, who are first in every good work, not to forget us. Weshall 
thankfully receive from them any volumes they may have read 
and laid by, or any useful papers they can dispense with. We 
hope to be the objects of some of the ten thousand acts of daily 
benevolence; and we will promise, in return, to bestow on our 
benefactors the blessing of thousands ready to perish. 

The objects of the institution are general improvement, and the 
training of our youth to habits of reading and reflection. 

I need not tell you that, for the want of such institutions, many 
of the young and unthinking part of our colored citizens are led by 
those older than themselves to haunts of wickedness and vice. 
Many young men, yea! and old ones too, spend their evenings in 
improper places, because they have no public libraries, no reading 
rooms, nor useful lectures, to attract their attention, and occupy 
their leisure hours. We hope to save such from ruin, and lead 
them to habits of virtue and usefulness. 

The plans of operation, for the present, will be as follows: 


ist. The rooms will be opened Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, from 4 to 9 
o’clock, P. M. 
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2dly. There will be a 4, a 6, and an 8 o’clock class of readers. These classes may 
consist of from 25 to 30 or more—each class having selected its course of reading and 
appointed its reader, whose duty it shall be to read for one hour. All the class shall note 
prominent parts, and then retire into the adjacent room to converse on the subjects, to- 
gether with other occurrences of the day, calculated to cultivate the mind and improve 
the heart. 

3dly. We propose to have a course of lectures delivered, on morals, economy, and the 
arts and sciences generally, under such arrangements as shal! benefit all the classes. 

4thly. The Constitutions of the Temperance and Moral Societies wil] be kept at the 
Library, and all the readers earnestly solicited to enlist in those causes. 


In conclusion, | am happy to state, that the institution will be 
under the immediate direction of the executive committee of the 
Society—of which committee, the Rev. Messrs. Peter Williams, 
of the Episcopal, Christopher Rush, of the Methodist, and 'Theo- 
dore S. Wright, of the Presbyterian churches, are members. 

Will you do something for us? Will you urge the call of hu- 
manity and religion in our behalf ? 

As agent of the Society, J shall call on the wise and good of 
our community—those who are blessed with all the privileges of 
enlightened civilization and religion, to bestow some of these bless- 
ings on the neglected and oppressed, by donations in maps, books, 
and journals—and I pledge myself, in the name of the Society, 
and as present Librarian, to make the best use of all the gifts we 


may receive. 
Permit me to subscribe myself, 


Respectfully yours, &c, 
‘ j SamvuE. E. Cornisu. 


December 7th, 1833. ss 





NEW YORK IN LIBERIA! 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Ar a meeting cf the Board of Managers held at the office of 
the Society, Nov. 13th, 1833, the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

Whereas, in the prosecution of the great objects of the American 
Colonization Society, it has been deemed desirable, not only to 
benefit the free colored population of this country by transporting 
them upon a soil more congenial to their natures, and elevating 
them to the condition of free citizens, but also to put down more 
effectually the slave-trade, by extending christian colonies upon 
the coast of Africa, and spreading the blessings of civilization and 
christianity into the interior of that continent : 
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And, whereas, at a large meeting held at Masonic Hall, in this 
city, a resolution was adopted, declaring the expediency of estab- 
lishing another settlement upon Cape Mount, or some other eligi- 
ble place upon the coast of Africa, to bear the name of New York: 

And, whereas, this society is not only in favor of the proposed 
measure, but also of the most efficient plan of operations for prose- 
cuting the great work it has in hand: therefore, 


Resolved, That the Managers of the Parent Society at Washington be requested to 
authorise the establishment, by the New York Society, of a new settlement at Cape 
Mourt, (or some other suitable place,) to be formed upon the principles of the Christian 
religion, and of the American Temperance Society ; the said settlement to be under the 
government and jurisdiction of the Parent Society, and this society pledging itself to pros- 
ecute the said new settlement with energy, and to the full extent of its means. 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary of this society be directed to forward a 
copy of these proceedings to the Parent Board, and request a speedy decision upon the 
above proposition. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to take the earliest practicable 
measures to obtain the cooperation of the New York State Colonization Society in carry- 
ing into effect the purposes expressed in the foregoing resolutions. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers, held December 13th, 
1833, the following letter was read : 
Office of the American Colonization Society, 
Washington, Nov. 29th, 1833. ; 
Joun W. Mutcican, Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the Colonization Society of 
the city of New York: 
Sir,—Your letter of the 21st instant, with its accompanying preamble and resolutions, 


was yesterday laid before the Board of Managers, and received their immediate and re- 
spectful consideration. I am instructed to communicate to you the following order which 


was taken thereon, viz: 

‘A proposition from the Colonization Society of the city of New York, to establish a 
new colony, to be called New York, under the government and jarisdiction of the parent 
society, contained in Mr. Mulligan’s letter of 21st November, 1833, was taken up, and on 


motion, adopted.’ I am, yours, respectfully, 
(Signed) P. R. Fenpa’.t, Assistant Secretary. 


After which, the following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted : | 

Whereas, in the prosecution of the great enterprise of African 
Colonization, this society is impressed with the importance of 
founding a settlement, upon christian principles, at Cape Mount, 
or some other eligible site on the coast of Africa, north of the 
present settlement of Liberia, as expressed in resolutions adopted 
at a previous meeting of this Board; and whereas permission for 
that purpose has been granted by the parent Board at Washing- 
ton; therefore, 
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Resolved, That this Society (in connection with the New York State Society, if they 
will cooperate with us in the enterprise,) will, as soon as circumstances permit, adopt 
measures for commencing the said settlement, to be called New York. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Rufus Spaulding be appointed as the special agent of this so- 
ciety, as far as his other duties will permit, for the purpose of planting the new settlement 
—that he be dirécted to examine the country at Cape Mount and its vicinity, for the pur- 
pose of designating suitable location for the settlement, and report his proceedings as 
early a» practicable to this Board :—together with statements as to the facilities for com- 
mencing it. 

Resolved, That Mr. Spaulding be requested to inquire into the present condition, gov- 
ernment and prospects of the Colony of Liberia, and report to this Board, with a view of 
enabling it to spread such information before its citizens, as may contribute to the enlight- 
ening of the public mind, and the advancement of the cause. 

Resolved, That this Society will not defray the expense of conveying any emigrants to 
the proposed colony, who will not pledge themselves to abstain from the use of ardent 
spirits, and from trafficing in them. 

Resolved, That the importation of ardent spirits into the proposed settlement (except 
for medical purposes) shall be rigidly prohibited ; nor shall trade or trafficing in ardent 
spirits be allowed therein, 

Resolved, That in order to promote the interest of the colonists, and the agriculture of 
the settlement, the colonists shal] be located on the plan recommended and adopted by 
the Colonization Society of Maryland, for their proposed settlement at Cape Palmas.* 

Resolved, That this Society will furnish, at least, one male and one female teacher, of 
approved character and qualifications, for every one hundred emigrants who may be sent 
to the contemplated settlement. t 


And, whereas, from the representations made to us of the char- 
acter of the Temperance emigrants understood to be now seeking 
a passage to Africa from Savannah, { it would be desirable to ob- 
tain them as the pioneers of the proposed new settlement : therefore, 


* The plan proposed by the Maryland Colonization Society for the settlement of 
emigrants in their contemplated colony at Cape Palmas is as follows, viz: ‘to have 
cottages built for the settlers, previously to their arrival in Africa, and a portion of 
ground attached to each cottage, cleared and planted with rice, cassada and other 
vegetables. Each family will be placed in one of these houses, and a title will be made 
to them, on their building a similar house, and clearing and planting the same quantity, 
which will in like manner become the home of a family of new emigrants. ‘Thus will the 
original capital be perpetuated, and all new-comers will have shelter and native provisions 
on their arrival. 

+ It is to be understood that these teachers are not intended merely for the colonists 
and their children, but for the natives also, who reside in the neighborhood of the settle- 
ment, great numbers of whom, it is understood, are anxiously desiring schools to be 
established among them, for their instruction. 

t This expedition is to consist of 83 free colored persons from Georgia, of whom 35 
are adults, 20 under 18 and over J2 years of age, and 26 under 12 age We have 
perused a letter written by one of the emigrants" on the subject, in which he alludes to 
the false reports in circulation injurious to Liberia, and expresses great satisfaction in 
finding them contradicted. All the adults are members of the Temperance Society, and 
23 are members of the church, viz : 16 Baptists, 4 Methodists, and 3 Presbyterians. To 
the Jetter referred to are attached certificates, signed hy six gentlemen of great respecta- 
bility in Savannah, stating their personal knowledge of the proposed emigrants, and 
attesting that they are honest and industrious, sober and deserving. 
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Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be instructed to enter into a correspon- 
dence to ascertain whether it be practicable to make an arrangement to that effect. 

Resolved, That should it be asertained that the Savannah emigrants referred to in the 
preceding resolution, are willing to form the nucleus of the new settlement, then, and in 
thatcase, Mr.Spaulding be requested to make preparations forthwith for the reception 
of one hundred emigrants, at the location which he may select for that purpose. 

Resolved, That a copy of the preceding resolutions ve placed in the hands of the exee- 
utive committee, and carried into execution at such time and in such manner as that 
committee shall deem judicious and practicable. 

GABRIEL. P. Disosway, Chairman. 
Ira B. UNDERHILL, Recording Secretary. 





OBJECTIONS TO COLONIZATION. 


THERE are many sentiments in the extract which we give below, from a late Address 
by Mr. Toler, of Virginia, before the Lynchburg Colonization Society, which have our 
cordial approbation and concurrence ; and there is a vein of candor running through 
them which is too rare to pass without praise : 


THE opponents of this Society may be divided into three classes : 
Ist, the Abolitionist, who contends that its object is to rivet the 
chains of slavery, and that such is its direct effect ; 2ndly, the 
Advocate of Slavery in the abstract, who, in the language of a 
distinguished South Carolinian, looks upon slavery as a blessing 
rather than an evil, and who affects to regard the Colonization 
Society as an insidious weapon in the hands of Abolitionists in dis- 
guise ; and 3dly, those who, acknowledging the excellence of the 
plan itself, doubt whether funds enough can be raised to accomplish 
its designs, or, if the money can be obtained, whether the free 
persons of color will generally consent to avail themselves of the 
privilege offered to them. 

It is apparent, Mr. President, that both of the two first-named 
classes of objectors cannot be right. ‘They are direct antipodes ; 
the arguments of one completely refuting those of the other. If 
the influence of this Society be, as the Abolitionists contend, 
adverse to emancipation, it cannot deserve the character ascribed 
to it by the disciples of Gov. Hamilton, of S. Carolina, who would 
cherish slavery, as a great moral blessing, rather than extirpate it 
as a national and social curse. And, on the other hand, if it 
promotes manumission, the objection of the Abolitionist is unsound 
and untenable. But, Sir, in my opinion, they are both wrong— 
decidedly and unequivocally wrong. The truth lies here, as in 
most other cases, in that ‘golden mean’ which heated partizans 
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never find. I believe that the Society has heretofore faithfully 
adhered to that clause of its original Constitution, which declares 
that its operations are to be exclusively directed to the coloniza- 
tion, with their own consent, of the free people of color on the 
coast of Africa; and I have no apprehension that it will ever 
expunge that clause, or in any manner impair its force or evade its 
meaning ; so that he who loves slavery for the fruits it yields, need 
not fear that his right of property will ever be invaded by its 
operations. No, Sir, he may cling to it as long and as tenaciously 
as he pleases. The Society neither asks him for his slaves, nor, 
could it seduce them from his service, would it dare to make the 
attempt. But, on the other hand, happily for us, and honorable 
as it is to a patriotism and sense of high moral duty whieh absorb 
all selfish considerations, every member of the slave-holding com- 
munity does not view the subject in this mistaken, and I had 
almost said odious light. ‘They have not all so learned their duty 
to God, to their country and to their fellow-men. Many of them 
believe that, in its mildest and happiest form, slavery is a bitter 
draught to the unfortunate race who are doomed to drink of its cup, 
and a withering blight to the community, which contains within its 
bosom the corrosive canker,—and they hail with joy the door 
which this Society opens for their voluntary release from bondage, 
- and gladly avail themselves of the opportunity to knock off the 
fetters of the captive, and to send him back to his long-lost country. 
Thus, Mr. President, this Society, by indirectly encouraging the 
growing spirit of voluntary manumission, repels the slander of the 
Abolitionists ; while, on the other hand, by placing restrictions on 
its own operations, it vindicates itself from the aspersions of him 
who clings to slavery because it enables him to indulge his love of 
indolence, and to live in oriental splendor and luxury on the sweat 
of other brows than his own. In one word, Sir, this Society 
attempts to remove none but those who are free; it would accept 
of none others were they to offer themselves. But presenting 
means and motives for their removal hence, many slave-owners are 
induced to avail themselves of those means, and to liberate their 
slaves. So that it neither, on the one hand, rivets the chains of 
slavery, nor, on the other, does it operate as an Abolition Society 
in disguise. * . ° * “ ° * ° 
There is, however, a third class of objectors, who, startled at 
the immensity of the project, apprehend that funds cannot be 
obtained sufficient for its accomplishment; or that if they can, emi- 
grants in large numbers cannot be found willing to embrace the 
invitation of the Society. ‘This objection deserves the most 
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respectful consideration, because, although it is founded in mistake, 
it doubtless proceeds from honest motives. In relation to the 
financial part of the objection, I would remark, that heretofore, 
although the Society has depended almost entirely upon private 
contributions, it has been enabled, every year, to send from one to 
four expeditions to Africa. And so complete has been the 
triumph of the experiment, and so perceptibly beneficial has been 
its influence, that already has the policy of contributing to its little 
Treasury become the theme of debate in the Legislatures of many 
of the States. ‘The theme of debate, did I say? ‘They have not 
only debated the proposition, but several of them have made hand- 
some annual appropriations in aid of its funds. Among them, Sir, is 
our own state, which, less sagacious in this, as well as in some other 
important matters of state policy, than South Carolina, has not yet 
discovered that this is an Abolition scheme, wearing the mask of 
Colonization! At its last session, the Virginia Legislature passed a 
law appropriating $18,000 annually to this object ; clogged, I am 
aware, with conditions which, in a great measure, detract from its 
value and impair its usefulness ; but, nevertheless, showing the exist- 
ence and manifesting the power of an enlightened public sentiment, 
which, the more the subject is canvassed, will be the more disposed, 
not only to augment the amount of this appropriation, but also to 
disencumber it of those provisions which, if they do not now 
render it almost nugatory, will certainly prevent its entire absorp- 
tion. One of these impolitic provisions, and that of which the 
friends of Colonization have most reason to complain, is the clause 
which restricts the benefits of the appropriation to persons of color 
already free, thereby tending to check that generous spirit of 
voluatary manumission, in which, as | conceive, with becoming 
deference to the many wise and good men with whose opinions 
mine conflict, consists the true policy of a slave-holding state, 
suffering under the evils of the unnatural social system which is its 
consequence, lamenting its existence, and anxious to find some 
safe mode of escaping from its baneful effects. Surely, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is not the wild dream of an unnaturally excited enthusiasm 
which, with these facts before it, looks forward, with undoubting 
hope, to the period, as not very remote, when every state of this 
Union shall cheerfully pour its liberal contributions into this great 
Reservoir oi Patriotism and Philanthropy—whence they may be 
distributed, with a wise and prudent discrimination, in invigorating 
and fertilizing streams, not only over this entire Republic, but over 
the distant continent of Africa—removing from among ourselves 
one of the most teeming sources of pollution and mischief, while 
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we add, in the same, or even a greater ratio, the elements of 
strength, civilization, moral regeneration and happiness, to the land 
which has sustained ‘such deep wrong at our hands, and which will 
receive this generous return as an ample retribution for that wrong. 

And, Mr. President, I hope I may also be permitted, without the 
dread of giving offence to the most jealous limitarian, to refer to 
the great Public Domain, conquered by the arms or purchased by 
the treasure of the United States, or ceded, after the formation of 
the Union, by several of the state governments to the federal head, 

for the common benefit of the whole, as an exhaustless mine of 
wealth, to which, if necessity should exist, we may with confidence 
Jook for ample aid. I do not intend to enter into a discussion of 
the constitutional question. ‘The lateness of the hour, as well as 
the nature of this address, and the limits to which it must be 
necessarily restricted, forbid it. Suffice it to say, that in relation 
to the right of the general government to give this direction to the 
proceeds of the sales of the Public Lands, I cannot doubt, when, 

in that opinion, I am supported by the authority of some of the 
most learned and patriotic commentators on the constitution. But, 

if the power be not already possessed by the general government, 
it can be readily obtained by an amendment of the constitution— 
to which very few, if any, of the United States will, I imagine, 
offer the slightest opposition. ‘Thus, whether we refer to the 
history of the past, or look to future probabilities, 1 think it will 
appear, to the satisfaction of every reflecting mind, that we have 

no just ground to entertain an apprehension | of a deficiency in the 
pecuniary resources of the Society. 

Nor are we to suppose that the colonization of the free blacks 
will very long continue to call for such a great expenditure as it 
has heretofore done, and as it must still do for a few years. For 
I not only regard it as probable, but certain, that the period will 
arrive, when the colony, now stretching along a line of coast 150 
or 200 miles in length, and penetrating from 50 to 100 miles into the 
interior, and which “will doubtless extend its geographical bounda- 
ries, as future accessions to its numbers may render it necessary, 
will be densely populated, and posses in abundance all the elements 
of national wealth and prosperity—that the fruits of a well-defined 
system of Agriculture will deck its fields with the rare and rich 
products congenial to the warm sun and teeming soil of Africa— 
that Manufactures, which, we are assured by travellers who have 
penetrated into the interior of that country, are already fabricated 
with no little art, even by the untutored natives, will become a 
prosperous and lucrative pursuit—that commercial enterprise will 
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enrich the colony by an exchange of its numerous and valuable 
productions for those of foreign countries—and that, to crown this 
picture of prosperity, the Arts and Sciences, which follow in their 
train, will embellish, adorn and dignify the scene. Think you, 
Sir, that when this now infant, and in many respects helpless and 
dependent colony, shall have reached such a high degree of wealth, 

respectability and strength, the free negroes in this country will 
require not only persuasion, but bounties, to induce them to gather 
their little all, if anything they have, and to fly to this Land of 
Hope—to them emphatically the Land of Promise? No, Sir. 
They will rush to your seaports in droves, and crowd your wharves, 
and if they cannot beg or buy a passage to that land, they will 
‘work before the mast.” Thither they will go, with even more 
eagerness than the hundred thousand oppressed, toil-worn and 
poverty-stricken children of Europe now annually fly to this 
country, abandoning home, and friends, and relatives, that they 
may sit down under their own vine and fig tree, free from the 
exactions of petty tyranny, and permitted peaceabiy to enjoy the 
fruits of their labors, and to assume that equal station among their 
fellow-men to which they are entitled, but from which they have 
been so long excluded by the artificial policy of the land of their 
birth. 

Mr. President, if these speculations be well-founded—and if we 
may be permitted to infer future events from the past, they are so 
—we have surely no just reason to apprehend the failure of this 
scheme, either from a deficiency of money or of emigrants. The 
free people of color cannot long remain insensible to the value of 
the high boon which the generosity of the present age proffers to 
them. Prejudice and ignorance may, for a while, induce them 
‘to bear the ills they feel,’ rather than fly to those imaginary 
evils which they are taught to dread, as the consequences of expa- 
triation ; but that prejudice and ignorance will be eradicated by the 
accumulating facts which every day reach us, showing the rapid 
advance of the Liberian colony in refinement, wealth and power, 
and the inducements to emigration which it holds out to those who 
are ambitious of real freedom, and anxious to enjoy its inapprecia- 
ble immunities. Yes, Sir, the day will assuredly arrive when they 
will embrace the offer, which too many of them now, with a blind 
disregard of their most vital interests, contemptuously reject, with 
as much joy as the captive feels, who, immersed in the gloom of a 
dungeon until the sense of vision becomes a useless faculty, is 
restored to freedom, and the light of the noon-day sun again bursts 
upon his ‘sightless orbs.’ Be assured that this vast and momen- 
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tous project is not of man’s devising. It is one of the great 
engines in the hands of Providence, who sees the end from the 
beginning, for regenerating the world—and though it may, for wise 
purposes, be subjected to those alternations of prosperity and 
adversity which attend, in a greater or less degree, all enterprises 
in which human agents are employed, it will eventually be crowned 
with the most complete and triumphant success, Not more surely 
does the light of day follow the midnight darkness, than the cheer- 
ing beams of civilization, and freedom, and Christianity shall dispel 
the moral gloom which now spreads its pall over the African con- 
tinent—that vast ‘ valley and shadow of death.’ 

Many persons, however, who admit that the Liberian colony 
must prosper, and that it will exercise a vastly auspicious influence 
in redeeming that continent, one little spot of which it now decks 
with its green verdure and its hopeful fruits of promise, from bar- 
barism and idolatry,—yet contend that it cannot have the effect of 
drawing from this country the free persons of color, in such 
numbers, as to render it, in a political and social point of view, an 
object of much importance to ourselves. ‘T'hey think it a hopeless 
task to attempt the expulsion of an entire class of people, though 
comparatively weak in number, from the larger and stronger body 
of the community. But they are mistaken. The difficulties in 
the way of an amalgamation of distinct castes are insurmountable, 
as all history, confirmed by our own experience, assures us. But, 
while the flight of the Israelites from Egypt, the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain, the inextinguishable hostility between the 
Greeks and Turks, resulting already in the partial freedom of the 
former, and the gradual retreat of the Aborigines of this continent 
from the Atlantic towards the Pacific, as the waves of civilization 
beat upon their receding footsteps, all attest the impossibility of 
fraternizing and consolidating distinct races of men, they likewise 
teach us that there is a natural and almost inevitable tendency, 
first, to their complete detachment from each other ; next, to their 
array in hostile masses ; and finally, to the extermination or expul- 
sion of the weaker party. Unless, therefore, it be contended that 
Benevolence, Patriotism and Justice are too weak to effect the 
same results which have been achieved by Oppression, Fraud and 
Violence, this objection, like the others which I have considered, 
must be relinquished. 
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[from the New York Standard. } 


NEW YORK COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Ir is probably fresh in the recollection of many of our readers, 
that the Colonization Society of this city, came several montlis 
ago to the determination of establishing a new colony under the 
name of New York. ‘The Parent Society i in Washington has been 
called on to sanction their proceedings, and it bas given them its 
warm and entire approbation. ‘This new colony is to be established 
on the strictest principles of the ‘Temperance Society ; the im- 
portation of foreign spirits being strictly prohibited, and all traffic 
therein forbidden. The ‘immediate abolitionists,’ among other 
objections to the Colonization Society, . have declared that it en- 
courages a traffic in ardent spirits, and was adverse to the cause of 
temperance. ‘This assertion has been proved to be false. ‘The 
limited importations of spirits into the colony at Liberia have been 
made without the knowledge of the managers of the Colonization 
Society, who, far from giving the slightest encouragement to intem- 
perance, have so far pursued an opposite course, that drunkenness is 
a vice almost unknown in the settlement. ‘The colony of New 
York, however, will be so organized as to be free even from a 
suspicion of the charge which the enemies of the establishment at 
Liberia have brought against that settlement. 

The Managers of the New York Colonization Society have 
determined on carrying into effect the plan recommended by the 
Colonization Society of Maryland for their proposed settlement at 
Cape Palmas. The plan is, to have cottages built for the settlers 
previous to their arrival in Africa, anda portion of ground attached 
to each “cottage, cleared and planted with rice, cassada and other 
vegetables. Each family will be placed in one of these houses, 
and a title will be made to them, on their building a similar house, 
and clearing and planting the same quantity, which will in like 
manner become the home of a family of new emigrants. ‘Thus 
will the original capital be perpetuated, and all new-comers will 
have shelter and native provisions on their arrival. 

They engage to furnish at least one male and one female 
teacher, of approved character and qualifications, for every one 
hundred emigrants who may be sent to the contemplated settle- 
ment. 

It is understood that there are now at Savannah a number of 
persons wishing to emigrate, whose character is that of strict tem- 
perance, and the Society have determined to make preparations 
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forthwith for the embarking of one hundred of these individuals— 
should they be willing to be the pioneers—who shall form the 
nucleus of the new settlement. 
Our citizens have contributed liberally to this new association, 
and there is a spirit among them that will foster and sustain it. 
The practicability of colonization is no more a matter of ex peri- 
ment. ‘I'he Parent Society has struggled against difliculties of all 
kinds, but it has out-lived prejudice and calumny, and supported 
as it now is by a large majority of the people throughout the Union, 
it will go on and prosper. 





[From the Lowell Evangelist. ] 


ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 


A MEETING was held at the ‘Town Hall last Wednesday evening, 
called for the purpose of forming an Anti-Slavery Society. ‘The 
object did not succeed. It was an entire failure. ‘This we donot 
announce with any feelings of triumph. We are glad, ’t is true, that 
the Society was not formed. We honestly and sincerely believe 
that a Society formed in this town on the principle of immediate 
abolition, a society partaking at all of the cuaracter of others of the 
same name which have been formed in New England within a 
year or two past, would he vastly more prejudicial than beneficial. 
We believe it would retard rather than accelerate the progress of 
universal emancipation. We believe it would go far toward pro- 
ducing a very unharmonious tone of feeling in this town, and at 
the same time, we feel confident that it would not promote the 
objects which its advocates wish, we have no doubt, honestly and 
sincerely wish to bring about. ‘There was much discussion on the 
subject, which was prolonged till a very late hour. A large 
majority of the persons present were most obviously opposed to 
the formation of an Anti-Slavery Society in this town—at least to 
such an Anti-Slavery Society as was proposed to be formed. 
With all feelings of kindness towards the gentlemen who advocated 
the measure, we have thus briefly expressed our feelings on the 
subject, and most sincerely do we hope that an attempt will not 
again be made to get up such a Society in Lowell. The meeting 
was adjourned sine die. 
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The Lowell Journal, in reference to the affair just described, has the following 
remarks: 


Having been absent from town for the last two days, we were 
not present at the Anti-Slavery meeting, held at the ‘Town Hall, 
on Wednesday evening. A brief account of the proceedings at 
that meeting, was published in our paper of yesterday. The 
Editor of the Observer says, ‘we are now willing and desirous 
that it should be published far and wide, that the enemies of Anti- 
Slavery, by an unlawful and ungentlemanly procedure on their 
part, defeated for the time being the objects of its friends.’ 

The course adopted on that occasion, until lately, would have 
been considered an extraordinary one—but extraordinary measures 
are justifiable on extraordinary occasions. We believe the conduct 
of those who opposed the object of the meeting was dictated by 
the best of motives. Aware of the extreme sensitiveness of our 
southern brethren on this subject, and knowing how jealous they 
are of the interference of the non-slave-holding states, it was 
doubtless the wish of the great body of the citizens of Lowell, to 
give to the world a fair expression of the opinion of the manufac- 
turing class, as far as Lowell is concerned, on this question of vital 
importance to the country. 

The formation of an Anti-Slavery Society, in itself, is of little 
importance. It is important only so far as it represents the feelings 
ofa community. And at this time, when the Union seems to be 
shaken to its foundation, the language of New England, to the 
South, should Be of a conciliatory, not of an irritating nature. We 
believe there are no ‘enemies of Anti- -Slavery’ in ‘New England. 
Of the evils of slavery—of the evils which it entails on a country, 
we believe there exists no difference of opinion among our citizens. 
The question seems to be, whether the remedy proposed, and so 
strongly urged by certain zealous, but we believe well-meaning 
individuals, would not, instead of lessening the evils of slavery, 
which like a frightful incubus hangs upon the Republic, rivet still 
stronger its chains, and increase its miseries. 
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[From the Brattleboro’, Vt. Inquirer.) 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 





Corporal Trim. 
Terence. 


‘ A negro has a soul 7—an please your honor.’ 
‘Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto.’ 





WE are here met with the argument,—that, do all we can 
or will—‘ Colonization will not succeed, because the negro is an 
inferior animal in the kingdom of man.’—They are undeserving 
of emancipation, and will repay our disinterested care by degener- 
ating into indolence, barbarity and crime. Why then do they 
make such a figure in police reports? why do they crowd our 
prisons? why, when the blacks form only a seventy-fifth of the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts, do we find a seventh part of the 
criminals, blacks? Is it not a mental organization? Are not the 
organs (asks the zealous phrenologist) of secretiveness and 
destructiveness uncommonly developed? I cannot answer phreno- 
logically ; but if it be so, there is cause why it should be so—I do 
not believe it is a natural organization ;—I have not so read ‘ the 
ways of Providence to men.’ I sincerely believe that the negro 
has a conscience as well as a soul. What ‘caste’ of men are 
exposed to such manifold temptation to dissoluteness and crime, 
with so little to draw them back? Educate the same number of 
whites (you may select them at pleasure from palaces or from 
hovels) in the same miserably defective way, and throw them out 
upon the world, with no more to hope for and strive after, and my 
life upon it, they would do no better than the blacks. But set 
before the negro inducements to honorable exertion, and active 
enterprise,—and he is a changed man,—able to compare with any 
class of human beings, capable of self-government,—capable of 
virtuous and prudent actions; and I appeal to the example of 
the Liberians and Haytians, for a proof of the fact. Let us try 
them as free men, morally as well as physically so, before we 
prejudge them as men. Are we capable of self-government ? 
The answer may not be quite so favorable as we may imagine ;— 
for our liberty has once and again been suspended by a hair. 

A colony of three thousand negroes having then been established 
on the western coast of Africa,—a colony happy and prosperous 
beyond example ; a foundation of an extensive empire having been 

securely laid, on which a permanent and noble structure, cemented 
by the arts of peace, may be erected ; sufficient inducements pre- 
senting themselves to the blacks to emigrate thither,—and sufficient 
motives to us, as patriots and philanthropists, to speed them on 
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their way, at any expense of time and money, the inquiry still 
remains—‘ What results may we expect from colonization and 
recent discoveries, as it respects commerce and the civilization of 
* Ancient Africa?” ’ 

And, first, what commercial results may we expect from coloni- 
zation, &c.? 

The great continent of Africa is peopled by tribes of very 
various manners, characters, and degrees of civilization ; and the 
nature of the soil is as various as are the habits of the natives. On 
the banks of the Niger and the Nile, the Gambia and the Sene- 
gal, as well as on the borders of a thousand tributary streams, the 
soil teems with luxuriant vegetation, and the most useful tropical 
plants thrive with little or no cultivation; while, on the -other 
hand, most tracts of country consist merely of plains and hillocks 
of dry sand, and much Jand not absolutely sterile is of very little 
value for tillage. But notwithstanding that ‘the Desert’ spreads 
out into one wide, waste empire of sand, a greater part of this vast 
region is of exceeding richness. ‘The verdure is described as un- 
surpassed in freshness and beauty ; while such invaluable plants as 
coffee and indigo spring out of the teeming soil in profuse and vol- 
untary abundance, others, as cotton and rice, repay a thousand 
fold the labor of the agriculturist. ‘The commercial resources, 
therefore, of Africa, seem, from the descriptions of all travellers, 
inexhaustible. But the products of the soil are not the only foun- 
tains of commercial speculations. Salt is in the greatest demand, 
as an article of food and luxury, throughout the whole of Africa ; 
and, at the present time, may be exchanged for ivory or gold-dust, 
at the rate of two dollars per quart! ‘Their mats also, ‘ tobes,’ oils, 
gums and drugs, are obvious articles of extensive commerce. 

With such a superfluity, then, of commercial resources, what 
may we not reasonably expect, by an extended intercourse with 
these many millions of people, who are willing to sell wives and 
children, to gratify their unbounded thirst for European luxuries ? 
And if tie traffic in flesh be hereafter universally discouraged, will 
it not most surely follow, that the natives will apply themselves to 
agricultural pursuits, by which they may so readily indulge their 
fancy and their taste? ‘It cannot admit of a doubt,’ says Mungo 
Park, ‘that the rich and valuable productions, both of the East and 
West Indies, might easily be naturalized and brought to the high- 
est perfection, in the tropical parts of this immense continent.’ 
Nothing was wanting to this end, but examples to enlighten the 
minds of the natives, and instruction to enable them to direct their 
industry to proper objects. No one indeed can behold the won- 
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drous fertility of the soil, the vast herds of cattle, proper both for 
labor and food, without reflecting on the means which present 
themselves for a vast inland navigation, and without lamenting that 
a country so abundantly gifted ‘and furnished by nature, should 
remain in its present savage and neglected state. M. 





COLONIZATION AT THE WEST. 


THE following letter (furnished by a Western paper) from the agent of the Kentucky 
Colonization Society, will be interesting to all our readers. 


Bow LinGcGrReen, Nov 25th, 1833. 


Dear Sir:—The great objects of the American Colonization 
Society are highly approved and substantially supported by the 
people of the Green River Country. Although my stay in each 
county was necessarily brief, my coilections have been munificent 
—every way worthy the hich intellectual and moral character of 
the Green River people. During my stay in Russellville, I visited 
that enlightened and benevolent patriot, the Rev. Richard Bibb, 
and learned from him the delightful fact that he intended to send 
between twenty and twenty-five of his most useful slaves, with our 
spring expedition. ‘This venerable christian, it will be remembered, 
sent more than thirty of his people to Liberia last spring—bountifully 
furnished with money, provisions and farming utensils. ‘The same 
course will be pursued with regard to the present emigrants— 
strictly adhering to the divine statute, ‘And when thou sendest him 
out from thee, thou shalt not let him go away empty ; ‘Thou shalt 
furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy floor, and out 
of thy wine-press, of that wherewith the Lord thy God hath 
blessed thee, thou shalt give unto him.’ 

The benevolent of this state would doubtlessly wish to hear of 
Enoch Harlen, of Christian county, who solicited donations to 
purchase his wife and children n, in view of a settlement in Liberia. 
He gave of his own earning, 700 dollars, and obtained by sub- 
scription about 500 more. On the very day ‘selected for the 
purchase, a mysterious Providence conveyed the spirit of Enoch 
to heaven. ‘Though not permitted to see Liberia, the object of 
his highest wish and toil, we trust, with Moses, he has a bright and 
more enduring inheritance.’ If the subscriptions can be collected, 
his whole family, eleven in number, will be sent to Liberia in the 
spring. Andrew Rice and family, and a boy of nineteen, emanci- 
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pated by the Rev. George Robins, all of Christian county, will 
accompany the widow and family of Enoch to Liberia. Andrew 
Rice is a good English scholar, has been for some time studying 
the Greek language, and is a pious member of the Presbyterian 
church. Indeed the emigrants selected for the March expedition 
may be pronounced the most pious, intelligent and useful that 
have yet been sent from the west. 

The great question is, shall this interesting band, anxious to 
leave that country in which at best they are but slaves, and to 
obtain a home for themselves and children, in the ‘land of the 
free, be indulged in such patriotic wishes? The response of 
Kentucky will be worthy of her intelligence and philanthropy. 


Very respectfully, 
W. P. Macxnicurt, 


Agent Kentucky Colonization Society. 





INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY, 


HOPE FOR THE SLAVE. 


[Extract of a letter from Georgia, found in the Home Missionary for January.] 


You are not ignorant of the change which is in progress at the 
South on the subject of slavery; not that the people are forming 
themselves into the contending ranks of the colonizationists and 
abolitionists, nor that under the excitement of anticipated insurrec- 
tions, they are removing. superfluous strength from among them ; 
but that, under the influence of the Gospel, which of late years 
has been preached in some parts with peculiar force and influence, 
they are waking up tothe truth that they are surrounded by 
accountable fellow-mortals who, through their influence, have been 
kept in a state of ignorance, and for whom they are, to some 
extent, as the parent for his family, responsible, to a common 
Governor and Judge. 

The section of country from Savannah to St. Mary, is not 
behind-hand on this interesting subject. ‘There are men of intelli- 
gent and devoted piety, who are awake and active in disseminating 
the great truth, and practising upon it, that slaves are immortal 
and accountable, and must be made acquainted with the gospel. 
And when we consider the fact that 2,000,000 of our fellow 
citizens may with propriety be denominated ‘domestic heathen,’ 
though thousands of them are within reach of christian churches 
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and sabbath schools, I ask, does it not seem important that enlight- 
ened and judicions men should be sent into our southern country 
to preach the awakening and sanctifying gospel of Christ, and to 
cooperate with those w ho are now engaged, and by their influence 
awake those who are not, and thus establish in all, principles, 
which, if they do not destroy the name of slavery, would so modify 
the relation of master and servant, as to introduce those now in 
darkness, and the bondage of sin, into the light and liberty of the 
gospel. 





THE following, from the Lexington (Ky.) Luminary, affords substantial evidence 
that our friends in Kentucky are zealously concerting means to break ‘ every yoke.’ 
God speed them in their efforts. 


GRADUAL EMANCIPATION SOCIETY. 


Pursuant to previous notice, the public meeting for the pur- 
pose of organizing this society, was held at the Court-House in this 
city, on Friday last, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

The Rev. J. D. Paxton was called to the chair, and Sypney 
P. Cray appointed secretary. The meeting continued in session 
during the day. A constitution was presented for adoption, by a 
committee appointed for that purpose, and after a free discussion, 
which elicited several highly interesting and eloquent speeches, 
was unanimously adopted. 

We cannot but regard the organization of this society as preg- 
nant with results most cheering and glorious, not only to our own 
state, but to all the slave-holding states of the west. ‘There is a 
leaven in the community, touching this matter, which will not, 
| which cannot be inert. And while the friends of this society have 
no disposition to attempt to coerce public sentiment, or to interfere 
with the rights and property of others, they cannot but hope, from 
the numerous indications around them, that this incipient effort will 
tend to produce a better era respecting the great evils under which 
our land now groans, in consequence of our present slave system. 

But we design not at present entering upon the discussion of 
this general subject ; and will close our brief remarks, by express- 
ing our gratification that this society is so formed, that membership 
is not confined to slave-holders, every free white citizen of the com- 
monwealth being privileged to unite with it, and thus lend his aid 
in the gradual, judicious, and safe removal of an evil which all are 
ready to deplore. 
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NEW YORK IN LIBERIA. 


Tue plan of the colony meets with general favor, and we feel 
no doubt it will be matured and followed up with an energy worthy 
of the noble ends at which it aims. We cannot notice without 
interest the transfer of the European title of the Empire State toa 
new continent. It is ominous of great results. 





ANOTHER TRIUMPHANT DISCUSSION. 


THE Editor has received a letter from a correspondent, at Oneida, N. Y., of which 
the following is a passage : 


A very interesting discussion of the CoLon1zaTIoN QuEsTION 
has just been closed at Utica, after continuing eight evenings. 
The principles of the Society were ably sustained by Rev. Mr. 
Danforth, Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, W. Tracy, Esq., Rev. Mr. Eddy, 
M. Cooper, and other gentlemen ; and opposed by Rev. B. Green, 
President of this Institution, Alvin Stewart, Esq. and Mr. Johnson. 
The interest excited was intense, and the audience on the two last 
evenings amounted to about 2000 people. ‘The Resolution in 
favor of the Society,on which the discussion arose, was finally 
carried by a triumphant majority. I forbear entering into particu- 
lars, as the several speeches of gentlemen on the occasion are 
reported for the New York Observ. er, and other papers, which you 
will of course see. 





Or the Annual Meeting of the National Society,at Washington, 
on the 20th ult.—a highly interesting occasion—we shall be able to 
publish an accurate and perhaps an official account in our next. 
The Anniversary of the Massachusetts Society will also be held in 
a few days. 


We have deferred several original articles to our next number, 
for the purpose of continuing the views indicative of public opinion 
which we have gathered from various publications. 














